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the secrets of past centuries, revealed the true 
nature of the German people, and showed 
other nations how to open up the portals of 
their own past. For the first time in the history 
of science we notice the empirical method, 
free from all philosophic speculations, success- 
fully applied to the mental sciences. It re- 
sembles the method of the naturalist, but is at 
the same time essentially different from it. 
Through the Briider Grimm we have learned 
to listen and learn from history instead of 
talking to her and criticising her. 

It is obviously most interesting and instruc- 
tive to become acquainted with the inner life 
and development of men so eminently en- 
dowed, and we heartily welcome the two 
volumes of Prof. Stengel. Although the cen- 
tennial celebration of Jacob Grimm's birthday 
last year presented us with a number of similar 
books, Prof. Stengel's publications bear an 
entirely new character. With thank-worthy 
diligence the author has collected all the doc- 
uments bearing on the brothers' relations to 
Hessia, the land of their birth ; but a still more 
important part of the book are the letters to 
various Hessian friends (Vilmar, Weigand, 
Hupfeld and others), covering the entire period 
of the brothers' life. Copious and highly inter- 
esting notes appended to the second volume 
will assist the reader in understanding every- 
thing the letters contain, and the volumes are 
otherwise, as well, an example of excellent 
editorship. 

We must not expect to find exciting or spicy 
reading in these letters. They mirror the 
simple, honest life of the brothers, a life en- 
tirely devoted to science. We see them pre- 
paring all their important works, asking their 
friends to assist them, expressing their opinions 
on political, scientific and literary subjects ; we 
hear of their domestic joys and troubles : it is 
the picture of the quiet, uneventful life of two 
German scholars; yet anyone who still pos- 
sesses a healthy taste will feel himself richly 
rewarded in its contemplation. Like the hut 
in the fairy tale, the narrow world in which the 
brothers live is adorned with all the beauty and 
love beaming from pure, simple and noble 
souls. Their attachment to their friends and 
family, and to all their surroundings, is touch- 
ing. Years after the death of their beloved 
mother, Wilhelm writes to his friend, Prof. 



Suabedissen: "Often still I dream of her, sit 
by her side and hold her thin but tender hand 
in mine." What an amiable modesty when he 
says to the same intimate friend: "I never 
send you my books, because I think it looks 
like requesting you to read them . ' ' Hundreds 
of beautiful, commanding metaphors scattered 
here, as in all their writings, breathe the odor 
of the Hessian meadows, fields and forests, 
and betray in both the brothers the deepest 
feeling for nature. Almost every page of the 
letters bears witness that they were not only 
great scholars, but also noble men, and it is 
for this reason that they are so deeply beloved 
by the German people. 

To complete the picture, we must not forget 
the numerous valuable observations and criti- 
cisms on political events, contemporaries, 
scientific and poetical works, contained in the 
letters. The characterizations of Walter Scott 
and Byron, for example (pp. 208, 220), are very 
striking and true, giving evidence of Wilhelm's 
intimate acquaintance with these poets. The 
brothers are admirers, but no blind worship- 
pers, of Goethe, and many of their remarks 
upon him will be read with great interest. In 
conclusion, we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting two passages in which 
Wilhelm involuntarily and naively expresses 
the essence of his whole nature : 

" Ich glaube, dass Liebe das Hochste ist, 
was aus unserer Seele stromt und das einzige, 
was uns aufrecht halt und wahrhaft mit einander 
verbindet." 

" Ich neige mich mit meinem ziemlich fried- 
fertigen Character mehr zu der geschichtlichen 
Paftei, weil ich denke, die besie Vernunft hat 
sich in der Geschichte kundgegeben und in dem 
gewaltsamen Gegeneinandertreiben einer lan- 
gen Zeit sind die hellsten Funken herausge- 
sprungen." 

Junius Goebel. 



Der franzosische und englische Unterricht in 
der deutschen Schule mit besonderer Be- 
riicksichtigung des Gymnasiums. Dr. A. 
Rambeau. Hamburg : G. E. Nolte, 1886. 
8vo, 51 pp. 

The author of this interesting treatise gives 
us here the fruit not only of careful study but 
of extensive experience. After several years 
spent in England and France, he taught French 
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and English in Alsace and at Wiesbaden, and 
now holds the position of Oberlehrer in the 
recently founded Wilhelms Gymnasium, at 
Hamburg. He has thus thoroughly tested the 
new system of instruction in French and Eng- 
lish which is now submitted to the public. 

The study of French in the Gymnasia, which 
is here treated with especial fullness,' has 
hitherto centered on grammar and translations 
from the German, hardly any attempt being 
made to introduce practice in conversation. 
Dr. Rambeau proposes that the instruction 
should center in reading throughout all the 
classes, that grammar at first be treated in the 
main inductively and that conversation be 
practised from the very beginning. Living 
languages, he maintains, should be taught as 
living languages; home tasks are to be re- 
nounced as much as possible, and the main 
stress is to be laid on oral instruction and the 
immediate intercourse of the teacher with the 
student. 

The instructor commences by pronouncing 
and explaining the French sounds, using tables 
of sounds to confirm the ear by the eye. 
During the first weeks, the student learns no 
word that he has not heard pronounced by the 
teacher. Then the French ' accent national ' 
is practised. The teacher reads to his class 
parts of sentences and afterwards whole sen- 
tences, which are repeated first by single 
students and then by all 'in choro.' French 
poems learned by heart serve to fix the right 
pronunciation and accent. 

Reading is begun as soon as the auxiliaries 
avoir and Ure and one verb of the first conju- 
gation are learned. The matter chosen is first 
short narratives and anecdotes, then historical 
prose of this century, finally prose-writers and 
poets of the 18th and 17th centuries, especially 
Moliere. The shorter pieces are to be treated 
so thoroughly as to become the full mental 
property of the pupil. In this way, and par- 
ticularly by continuous discussion of the matter 
read, the student is taught and retains in his 
memory more words and grammatically cor- 
rect and idiomatic expressions than he could 
acquire by learning a hundred lists and a 
thousand rules, or by translating innumerable 
single sentences into French. 

The grammar, after being thus inductively 
studied with the reading, is next taken up 



systematically. The material has to be limited 
and the conception of it deepened as much as 
possible. Yet Dr. Rambeau deems it unneces- 
sary, useless, or even injurious to adduce any 
but Classical Latin forms. I do not see why 
an occasional citation of Old French or Vulgar 
Latin forms should not be indulged in, pro- 
vided they tend to illustrate frequent phonetic 
changes or word formations. 

The value of translations from German into 
French is not to be overrated. Connected 
pieces are preferable to single sentences ; and 
extempore written comments on subjects read, 
with occasional short essays, are very valuable. 
In the final examination, an off-hand composi- 
tion founded on previous reading is a better 
test than the translation of a German text. 

The instruction in English is to be conducted 
on a similar plan, but adapted to the maturer 
age of the students and the smaller amount of 
time allowed. Even less stress is laid upon the 
study of grammar than in the French course. 

Dr. Rambeau 's method requires much more 
intensive work on the part of the teacher than 
other systems now in use. Upon the ability 
and energy of the teacher, therefore, its suc- 
cess must largely depend. 

A. Gerber. 



What we really know about Shakspeare. By 
Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers, 1886. 8vo, VIII+204. 

#1.25. 

A few of the many books manufactured by- 
dreary mediocrity, through the pretention of 
their title and their wide circulation, compel 
for a moment the reviewer's unwilling attention. 
Not the least glittering in promise and super- 
ficial in performance, is Mrs. Dall's 'What we 
really know about Shakspeare.' Had the 
writer actually attempted what the label of her 
book would indicate and been adequately 
Equipped for the task, every judicious scholar 
would have commended the choice of subject, 
and found her profitably employed in the effort 
to popularize the results of learned research. 
But in this book we have not what ' we really 
know ' about Shakspeare, but what Mrs. Dall 
is pleased to imagine concerning him. Only a 
very few pages need be read, to see that she 
has but an uncertain hold upon the subject and 
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